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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

in charge of 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 

The Cause op Death.— The Journal of the American Medical 
Association suggests in an editorial that the essential feature char- 
acterizing the death of the body as a whole may be the death of the 
respiratory centre. How is the failure of respiration brought about? 
Possibly by some poison acting on the respiratory centre. The effect 
of acids on this mechanism has been frequently investigated. An 
accurate examination of the blood in many persons at the time of 
death has shown a marked degree of acidosis. An excess of acid 
paralyzes the respiratory centre and brings about the fatal result. 

Antiscorbutic Value op Milk. — Three women doctors publish 
in the Lancet the result of their investigations as to the value of milk 
in preventing scurvy. It may be classed among the so-called deficiency 
diseases, the result of several months of imperfect nutrition. The 
anti-scurvy vitamin in milk is destroyed rapidly by a high tempera- 
ture and much diminished by heating or drying. Infants fed on con- 
densed, or malted milk, or any milk substitute, should receive also 
as an antiscorbutic ration, orange or grape juice or potato. The 
latter is of value even when cooked. 

Poison in Cosmetics. — The Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton has warned the public to be careful in the use of hair dyes, hair 
removers, rouges, and similar cosmetics because many of them con- 
tain poisonous ingredients. Hair removers are often corrosive in 
character and sometimes poisonous. Dyes used to blacken gray hair 
generally contain one or more of the salts of silver, lead, copper, iron, 
or bismuth and can cause serious poisoning when taken internally. 

War Ration in Capsule Form. — The Medical Record says that 
food experts have worked out a war ration containing 2400 calories, 
which is compressed to about the size of a dog biscuit, sealed and 
water proofed, so that it can be carried in the soldier's pocket ready 
for emergency. With it goes a paraffined package of peanut butter. 
The weight of the ration is four ounces and it will form part of each 
man's equipment. 

Pregnancy and Pulmonary Tuberculosis. — A writer in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association states that it was esti- 
mated in 1913 that 32,000 tuberculous women became pregnant an- 
nually in the United States and between 44,000 and 48,000 women of 
child-bearing age die of tuberculosis every year. The same authority 
found that 33 per cent of tuberculous women who became pregnant 
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died in less than one year following labor. Dr. Osier quotes a state- 
ment to the effect that if a woman threatened with tuberculosis 
marries, she may bear the first accouchement well, the second with 
difficulty, the third never. The highest mortality occurs among 
primipara. It is a mistake to suppose that pregnancy exerts a 
favorable influence upon tuberculosis. 

Radium Emanation in Hay Fever. — A writer in the Medical 
Record reports two cases of hay fever treated with radium emana- 
tions, which have a marvelous regenerating power over cells, both 
animal and vegetable, of excessive nerve irritability, susceptible to 
the irritation caused by contact with pollens, etc., which are supposed 
to cause the disturbance known as hay fever. Through the radium 
emanations a remarkable uplift of nerve strength is developed and 
as a result the irritating matter no longer causes trouble, for the 
over-sensitive nerves have gained the needed tone to resist it. 

Headache and Acetanilid. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association says certain forms of headache yield more readily 
to a mixture of caffein and acetanilid, or caffein and acetphenetidin, 
than to either of the latter alone. Under supervision, a prescribed 
dose may be repeated at intervals of from two to four hours, if neces- 
sary to control pain. It should be remembered that when small doses 
fail to give relief, increase in the dose is useless. This fact is especial- 
ly important and disregard or ignorance of it has been responsible 
for many cases of poisoning. It has been shown that the admixture 
of caffein with acetanilid does not lessen the effect of the latter drug 
on the heart, so such mixtures must be used with special cautions. 

Emergency Measures in Hepatic Colic. — The Medical Record 
quotes the following measures as affording relief in the agonizing 
pain of hepatic colic. A hypodermic of % to ^3 of morphine com- 
bined with atropine. Chloroform affords complete relief, allowing 
the passage of the stone through the orifice of Vater, due to the re- 
laxation of the muscles. In mild attacks a large hot poultice, or hot 
pack, or stupe may be placed over the liver, but a bath in hot water 
is even better — 105 to 110 degrees Fahrenheit, together with copious 
draughts of hot water in which bicarbonate of sodium and sodium 
salicylate, 20 grains, have been added to each pint. Olive oil in doses 
of five to six ounces, combined with a tablespoonful of whiskey, or 
brandy, and five drops of oil of peppermint may give relief. Fifteen 
ounces of the warm oil may also be injected into the rectum. In the 
after treatment, four to eight-ounce doses of the oil may be given on 
an empty stomach. 

Plans for Rehabilitation op the Disabled. — It is stated that 
comprehensive plans for the vocational training of disabled soldiers 
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and sailors as well as of civilians employed by private firms, have 
been outlined in a report of the Federal Board for Vocational Training 
recently submitted, and an appropriation of $10,000,000 has been 
asked. It is calculated that 100,000 men will be disabled during the 
first year of the war, of which number 20,000 will require total or 
partial re-education. The Canadian estimate shows that ten per cent 
of the men sent overseas return physically unfit for military duty. 

Passing an Open Safety Pin. — A case is reported in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association of a baby eight months old who 
swallowed an open safety pin an inch and a half long and passed it 
in ninety-six hours — four days. A roentgenogram, taken at the re- 
quest of the attending physician, showed the pin in the stomach. 
Thirty-six hours later, the pin being in the same position, an operation 
was advised, as it was thought the open end could not pass the pylorus. 
At the end of fifty-two hours, after the operating room had been made 
ready, a final roentgenogram was taken and it was seen that the pin 
had passed from the stomach. By means of the fluoroscope its 
progress through the intestine was watched until it was finally voided. 

Dressings That do not Touch the Wound. — A new method of 
wound dressing adopted by French surgeons is to cover the wound 
with a wire netting, moulded to fit over the area, the edge resting on 
a small roll of absorbent cotton, the whole held in place with adhesive 
plaster. The irrigating tubes do not touch the wound and the fluids 
run off into a waterproof bag. Compresses placed on the wire netting 
protect the wound from dust. Dressings are seldom changed be- 
cause the irrigation keeps the wound in good condition and it can be 
inspected by raising the outer dressings. This method permits the 
use of heliotherapy, or any other manner of treatment. The resulting 
cicatrix is supple and comfortable. 

Facts About Meat. — In a very interesting article on food in the 
Medical Record it is stated that accurate investigations have demon- 
strated that many if not most of the general customs in the prepara- 
tion of food are based upon rational physiological principles, although 
the customs may have been empirically established. For instance, it 
is a well known fact that keeping many meats for some time before 
they are eaten is essential to make them tender and high-flavored. 
Recent investigations have shown that this result is caused by a 
natural, partial, predigestion of the meats. The ferments present in 
the tissues, if time is given them, carry out a partial autodigestive or 
autolytic process, which softens the meat, and substances formed in 
this process heighten the flavor. 



